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Diary of A Delegate 


REPORT OF VISIT TO USS R— SPRING, 1934 


By ARVID OLSEN 


Steel and Metal Worker, Brooklyn 


‘Py ELEGATIONS numbering §approxi- 
mately 300, representing hundreds of 
thousands of workers thruout the capitalist 
world,. visited the Soviet Union in May. 
Our first visit, and one of the most im- 
pressive, was to one of the Leningrad 
schools. There we learned that a seven 
year course of education was compulsory 
for all children of seven years and up. 
The District School for children, 8 to 17 
years of age, was divided into ten grades. 
Of the 1,180 pupils, 312 were Pioneers. 
Fourteen subjects were taught, which are: 
history, mathematics, geography, Russian, 
German, social science, economics, physics, 
chemistry, biology, music and _ sports. 
Wages for the teachers there average 350 
rubles per month. 

In the Leningrad District, we found that 
90 per cent of all workers are organized in 
the various labor unions. All officers of 
trade unions are elected by the workers at 
their shop union meetings. 


Soviet Courts and Prisons 


During our two-day stay in Moscow, we 
visited the Red Army headquarters, the 
History of Revolution and Military 
Museum, and the Regional Court of Mos- 
cow. Ninety-four per cent of all judges in 
Soviet courts are workers. The object is 
not to punish criminals but to educate and 
make useful citizens out of them, and in 
this, the Soviet Union has been very suc- 
cessful. 

We paid a visit to a “prison” or House 
of Correction. The prisoners are given a 
technical education. We saw the prisoners 
at work in a textile factory connected with 
the prison. They are paid regular wages, 
from 70 to 120 rubles per month, out of 
which 25 per cent is saved until they are 
released. This prison contained 1,000 
prisoners, among whom there was not a 
single case of tuberculosis. Terms ranged 
from one to ten years, the maximum. Last 
summer, this prison sent 500 prisoners 
home for vacations without guards, out of 
which only 11 failed to return. The death 
sentence, except for counter-revolutionary 
or grave sabotaging activities, was abol- 
ished six years ago. 

At the Kremlin we were greeted by Kali- 


nin, President of the Soviet Union. “Be- 
cause the workers rule in this country,” he 
told us, “it is a mistaken notion to think 
that the streets in our cities are flowing 
with milk and honey. No, things are far 
from perfect. We still have with us mer- 
chants, speculators and criminals of all 
kinds, remnants of Tsarism and capitalism. 
Wealth, created by workers in industries 
and on farms, is owned and distributed by 
the workers through their own government. 
Build your judgement not on our speeches 
but on what you see of our deeds..... 

On May 4th, we visited the Kalinin tool 
factory near Moscow, a big plant equipped 
with up-to-date machinery and built at a 
cost of 70 million rubles. 


The following day we visited the 
Dynamo factory. We were informed that 
this factory is now six times larger than 
before 1917. It is one of the largest of its 
kind in Europe. An old peasant church on 


- the factory premises has been transformed 


into a power plant for the factory. 

On May 9th, we arrived in Gorki, for- 
merly Nizhni-Novgorod, and paid a visit 
to the Gorki-Ford auto plant, an enormous 
up-to-date factory, employing 29,000. 
Wages average 200 rubles per month for 
unskilled and from 400 to 450 rubles per 
month for skilled workers. At present, 
250 cars plus 8,000 spare parts are pro- 
duced each day. 

It is rather interesting to note that al- 
most simultaneously with our visit a book 
appeared ir. Great Britain, written by Gen- 
eral McMain, entitled, “Peace and the God 
of War,” wherein he states that this par- 
ticular plant at Gorki is closed up and 
that, anyhow no one would ride in a car 
made by Russian slaves! 

We visited the Red Sormova Diesel En- 
gine and Locomotive shop, employing 14,- 
000 men. Shop departments numbered 52. 
A kitchen factory was attached, which pre- 
pares 80,000 meals daily. We were in- 
troduced to an old work veteran, 69 years 
old, with 57 years of service to his credit, 
who is still working and refusing a pen- 
sion. It was with considerable feeling that 
he related how, in 1905, they made home- 
made guns for use in their barricade fights. 

On May 11th, we got a boat ride up the 





@ Some of the delegates in a textile factory. 


Volga River to Balakhma, where a paper 
mill, producing paper for newspapers, is 
located. May 12th, we reached Ivanova, a 
textile town. In the afternoon we visited 
an I.L.D. International Children’s Home, 
where 159 kids, embracing 27 nationalities, 
were being cared for. Next day we went 
thru the Milanche textile factory, saw a 
football game, attended a trade union meet- 
ing and heard a concert. 


May 14th, we arrived at Yaroslavi, 
where we visited a rubber goods factory 
partly operating but still under construc- 
tion. At present, it turns out 4000 truck 
tires per day. When complete, it is expect- 
ed to turn out 12,500 per day. 


On May 17th, the delegation arrived at 
Sverdlovsk, Siberia. There we paid a visit 
to the Ural Machine Building Shop, a fac- 
tory intended for the building of other fac- 
tories. It was a magnificent up-to-date 
shop with plenty of light and a floor space 
covering 12 acres. In connection with this 
plant, we found a college for geological 
studies, which had 1500 students, 25 per 
cent of whom were young women. This 
institution is subsidized by the State and 
the students receive the same privileges as 
to wages, etc. as the workers in general. 


Our next visit was to the building where 
the Tsar was executed, then to a Metallur- 
gical Museum and from there to a meeting 
of a local Soviet. I learned that the popu- 
lation has grown from 68,000 in 1917 to 
480,000 now. 


On Sunday, May 20th, we arrived in 
Kazan, the capital city of the Tartar Re- 
public. Here we visit a Mohammedan 
temple, creches for children and a deaf 
mute home for children. These children 
were given a most remarkable education. 
They were taught to read the lips of per- 
sons speaking to them and they clearly 
demonstrated that they had reached a very 
high degree of skill as they very readibly 
and audibly answered questions. 


The following day we visited the House 
of People’s Commissars of the Tartar Re- 
public. Then we went to see a Moham- 
medan priest. One of the delegates wanted 
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a signed affidavit from him to the effect 
that he was in no way intimidated by the 
Soviet Government in his practice. This 
the priest willingly furnished. 


In the evening, these Tartar people 
treated us to a dinner which in no way 
suggested any shortage of food or drink. 
On top of that we were treated to a most 
enjoyable concert by Tartar artists, consist- 
ing of singing, dancing, and a most extra- 
ordinary concertina presentation by an 
artist who aroused our delegation to a high 
pitch of delight. 


On May 22nd, we took the train back to 
Moscow where we remained for another 
two days sightseeing. Then we embarked 
for Leningrad, our port of departure for 
London and thence back home. While in 
Leningrad, we visited a shoe factory, pro- 
ducing 40,000 pairs of shoes per day. 
Seventy per cent of the workers at this fac- 
tory have won the title of “Udarnik,” or 
shock brigader. The average wage for un- 
skilled workers is 140 rubles per month. 
The factory like others we visited, had a 
day nursery and a kindergarten, caring for 
500 children. It has three State farms 
supplying its food needs. 


On Sunday, May 27th, I was, by special 
request, permitted to visit the Putilov 
shops. The plant is one of the oldest and 
one of the biggest in the country. I was 
offered the opportunity visiting their lab- 
oratory and was surprised to find it about 
ten times the size of the one at the New 
York Navy Yard and well equipped. The 
thing which also surprised me somewhat 


An American 
By ROBERT LEE MINOR 


Delegate from Baltimore on May Delegation 


PON my return to my fellow workers 

here on the waterfront, the amazing 
difference between the life of the Russian 
Seamen and Dock Workers and my fellow- 
workers here in America is strikingly evi- 
dent. 

The government relief has been cut off 
and the workers are without any place to 
sleep except the floors of vacant buildings 
or box cars. It is quite apparent that the 
majority of them are badly in need of hos- 
pitalization and nourishment. That look 
of despair on their faces, of hell knows 
when this will end, and when will we ever 
get another job. Quite a contrast to the 
happy smile on the strong healthy seamen 
met on the Soviet vessels. 

How confident and sure of the future 
was the young Russian fireman as he ex- 
plained to me “We have bought two steam 
vessels from England and we are going to 
bring them back to Leningrad for over- 
hauling.” He explained to me that he had 
only been going to sea for two years; he 


@ Kiev workers playing chess on the shore of the Black Sea; in the background, one of the 
































numerous rest homes in this area where the Caucasus Mts. jut into the Black Sea, one of the 


world’s beauty spots. 


was the fact that the same class of work 
I had been doing at the Yard laboratory 
was here being done by young women. 

I hope that in November the American 
delegation will be many times as large as 


the May delegation, so that more workers 
can learn the truth about the Soviet Union, 
by sending their own delegates to make a 
first-hand survey and report of the great 
progress being made in the Soviet land. 


Seaman Reports 


was studying to become an engineer under 
the tutorship of the officers on the vessel 
and that as soon as he passed the examina- 
tions, he would have a job waiting for him. 

When I explained to him that in Amer- 
ica, many seamen with Captain, Mate and 
engineer licenses were on the beach without 
work and could not even sail as seamen or 
firemen—he replied, “Yes, the capitalists 
own the boats in your country, while in 
Russia we, the citizens and seamen, own 
our boats.” 

The Russian seamen are given a two 
weeks’, or a month’s vacation each year with 
full pay and. free transportation to and 
from a beautiful rest home, the former 
estate of some rich nobleman, 

I have seen many American seamen dis- 
charged from the hospital in a weakened 
condition with no job to go to, or any 
hopes of getting one; no place to live and 
never knowing where the next meal will 
come from. 

How different the life of the Russian sea- 
man, who, if he becomes ill, is sent to a 
hospital where he is treated by the best 
doctor obtainable, and then remains in a 


rest home until he is sufficiently recovered 
to go back to his job—besides receivin 
full pay while ill. ; 

The Soviet seamen receive their work 
clothes free, warm clothes when in Arctic 
or cold regions, and extra pay for cruises 
in the Arctic or tropical waters. 

All through the Soviet Union the main 
consideration is the health and comfort of 
the workers. Well ventilated and sun 
lighted work shops. Six hour days for 
workers in heavy or dangerous industry. 
Milk and special food supplied to workers 
engaged in work considered dangerous to 
health. Their children attending school 
receive warm meals and each child has 
scientifically prepared diets according to 
individual requirements. 

If not interferred with by the capitalist 
countries, the Soviet workers will reach the 
highest level of living of any country in the 
world. The Soviet Union is actually doing 
what other nations claim could only be 
done in theory. Therefore it is the duty of 
every worker of the world to see that the 
Soviet Union is allowed to continue social- 
ist construction in peace. 
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SOVIET TRADE UNIONS AND 


<6... in Sickness and in Health”’ 


By LISTON M. OAK 


T IS not necessary to go to Nazi Ger- 

many to find shocking examples of 
terrorism and persecution. From the 
farms in Imperial Valley, California, to 
the textile mills in New England; from 
the coal mines in Alabama to the copper 
mines in Montana; on the docks of San 
Francisco, New Orleans, New York, San 
Pedro, Galveston, strikers fighting for the 
right to organize and for a living wage 
are terrorized, beaten, imprisoned, and 
shot. The employers, to whom the New 
Deal means higher profits but not higher 
wages, are resorting to fascist methods of 
breaking strikes. The government also is 
adopting measures “for industrial peace” 
in the attempt to outlaw militant trade 
unions, to make strikes illegal. 


The enemies of the Soviet Union rave 
about “red terror” there, but nowhere in 
the USSR could you see strikers being shot 
down, unemployed men beaten and given 
long prison sentences just for protesting 
against cuts in the already inadequate re- 
lief handed out, as in New York recently. 
In the Soviet Union there are no company 
unions; no yellow-dog contracts. There 
90 per cent of the industrial workers are 
organized into real trade unions, with a 
membership of nearly 18,000,000, and they 
do not have to strike for higher wages in 
the country where workers rule. Nowhere 
in the world do trade unions have so much 
power as in Soviet Russia. 

& 


Why Do Workers Need Trade Unions 
in a Socialist State, Where There 
Are No Capitalists? 


The organized Soviet workers _partici- 
pate to an ever growing extent in every 
field of activity, political, economic, and 
cultural, including management of indus- 
try and administration. The Soviet trade 
unions are an exceedingly important and 
vital part of the whole Soviet system, es- 
sential to the building of the new society. 
They see to it that labor laws are not vio- 
lated, that their members’ health is pro- 
tected while on the job. They help in 
raising the efficiency and productivity of 
labor, in developing socialist discipline 


@ Physicians examining a fisherman 
on the job. A special study of occu- 
pational diseases is being made in 
Astrakhan. 


which will not tolerate loafing, sabotage, 
malingering, or bureaucracy. They carry 
on important educational and cultural 
work among their members. They mo- 
bilize the energy, the creative enthusiasm 
of workers for socialist construction. 


Sergei Dorovsky works at the Gorki 
Auto Plant. His wife Rulia works in the 
office of the local trade union. The doc- 
tor discovered, at one of the periodic ex- 
aminations of all workers at the plant, 
that Sergei’s lungs were infected with 
tubercular germs. He was immediately 
sent to a sanitarium at Sochi in the Cau- 
casus. His wages continued while he re- 
ceived treatment. Rulia was expecting a 
baby. She was given a two months’ vaca- 
tion with pay before and after confine- 
ment. While both his parents were away 
in the hospitals, their ten-year-old son who 
was staying with his grandmother was 
struck by an auto and his leg broken. He 
also was sent to a hospital. 

Think what this would mean to your 
family. For the average American family 
such a series of events would be a tragedy 
indeed. But today, six months later, Ser- 
gei is back at work, cured, although he is 
sent to a rest home near Gorki at inter- 
vals and is still getting a special diet to 
make sure that his cure is permanent. The 
baby is thriving. The boy’s leg is healed 
and he is back in school, a Komsomol 
leader and captain of the baseball team. 
The happy family is reunited. 

The hospital costs were all borne by the 
social insurance fund, administered by the 
trade union local of which both Sergei and 
Rulia are active members. Not one penny 
did they pay out of their wages. Inci- 
dentally, Sergei was treated in the palatial 
home of a former Russian aristocrat who 
is now in Paris, active in the White Guard 
organization spreading slanders about 
starving Russians, and urging intervention 
to “save them from the red terror.” 

Sergei writes that he had a wonderful 
time in Sochi, loafing in the sunshine, 
swimming, while convalescent, in the 
Black Sea, getting rid of those bugs. One 
other interesting item Sergei Dorovsky 
writes in his letter—his mother quit work 
in a textile factory two years ago and now 


@ A worker reporting the sickness of her husband 
to the hospital attached to his factory so that a 
doctor can be sent. 
benefits social insurance gives the Soviet worker. Union at a rest home. 


a _ 


This is one of the many 





gets a pension amounting to 55 per cent 
of her former wages. 

This is just one example, selected from 
dozens of letters we have received from 
Soviet workers, which tell about what their 
trade unions and their government have 
done to improve conditions under which 
they work and live. 


Last month six Soviet mining engi- 
neers were killed accidentally while ex- 
perimenting with a new explosive in a 
mine. Today, one month later, their 
families are receiving pensions, graded ac- 
cording to their former earnings. In one 
family, the wife and child receive 400 
rubles (about $200) monthly until the 
child is of age. In another family the 
wife gets 200 rubles per month and her 
mother-in-law gets 150 rubles in addition. 
Does any American miner’s family get 
such treatment if he is killed in a mine 
accident ? 

The Soviet Union is the one country in 
the world where there is a complete sys- 
tem of social insurance—free. Nothing is 
deducted from the workers’ wages. Tlie 
cost is borne by the Soviet Government and 
the factory, farm or other enterprise where 
he is employed. In all other countries 
where there is any sort of social insurance 
the workers pay for it. In the U.S.A. there 
is none at all. Here workers are fighting 
for the passage in Congress of the Work- 
ers’ Social and Unemployment Insurance 
Bill, H.R. 7598. 

The cost of administering the social in- 
surance funds, amounting this year to 
$2,500,000,000, is less than one per cent; 
99 cents out of every dollar goes to the 
workers in the form of social services. 

There are 180,000 social insurance ad- 
ministrative units, functioning in connec- 
tion with the trade union factory commit- 
tees. Their work is to keep records, allo- 
cate and control the payment of social in- 
surance benefits for disability, sickness, old 
age, care of mothers and children, etc., re- 
serve places in sanitoriums, rest homes, 
hospitals, etc., for workers in need of rest 
or treatment and in camps for members 
going on vacation, organize dietetic restau- 
rants for workers needing special diets, 
organize the inspection of factories for 


German workers in the Soviet 
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sanitation and safety devices. This ad- 
ministrative apparatus is a guard against 
bureaucracy and favoritism in the distri- 
bution of social insurance benefits. It is 
free from red tape, for it is under the direct 
control of the trade union members, the 
insured workers themselves, who elect the 
personnel of the units of administration, in 
each factory, mill, mine, collective farm 
or other enterprize. 

The active participation of increasing 
numbers of Soviet rank-and-file workers is 
being extended year by year. The organ- 
ization of this machinery of administration 
and distribution consisting of hundreds of 
thousands of unpaid functionaries or dele- 
gates, is an example of how proletarian 

piemocracy works. 


Lenin wrote that after the revolu- 
tion trade unions should become 


schools of Communism, training their 
members for the efficient manage- 





“Enthusiasm of Soviet Workers Born of Confidence and Communist. 


SOCIAL INSURANCE 


ment of socialist industry. Soviet 
trade unions are carrying out this 
purpose. 


They have no bosses to fight. The 
Soviet workers own collectively their own 
factories and farms and run them on a 
cooperative basis. There are no parasites 
to grow enormously wealthy while those 
who create wealth live miserably. But not 
all the problems of socialist construction 
are solved by any means. They have not 
reached the classless socialist society; there 
are internal enemies; there are obstacles to 
remove, difficulties to overcome. In the 
war against poverty, disease, the heritage 
of Tsarism and capitalism, the Soviet trade 
unions are battalions in an invincible army 
marching forward on the road toward So- 
cialism, winning victories which concern 
every trade unionist, every friend of the 
working class, in the capitalist world as 


well as in the USSR. 


@ Social insurance in 
the Soviet Union cov- 
ers much more than 
free medical care for 
Soviet workers; its 
scope takes in créches 
(day nurseries), kin- 
dergartens and diet- 
etic kitchens for work- 
ers’ children, as well 
as sports, clubs, li- 
braries, and many 
other activities for 
the welfare of Soviet 
workers. This is a day 
nursery attached to a 
Leningrad factory. 


Leadership” 


The joint report signed by the American, British, Australian, and Chinese delegates 


Mis a ringing call for the defense of the Soviet Union. 


O us all it has been an amazing tour, 

many of us had ideas of what was being 
done in the USSR, but few of us imagined that 
the progress made in socialist construction was 
anywhere near what we have found it to be. 

“Having visited many of the great centres of 
the Soviet Union, we found at certain places 
that the methods of production had already sur- 
passed those of the most advanced capitalist 
countries. An extremely high standard of tech- 
nique has been reached, and with the carrying 
through of the Second Plan the Soviet Union 
must become the first industrial country in the 
world. 

“Such things as we have seen could only be 
carried through under a planned socialist econ- 
omy, and only with the whole-hearted support 
of the workers and peasants. 

“Everywhere we went we were met by the 
‘workers whose keen enthusiasm in support of 
‘their government, and to participate in the work 
"in building a socialist state, impressed us greatly. 
This enthusiasm found expression everywhere, in 


These delegates declared that: 


the workshops—where the workers would com- 
pete with each other to increase the output— 
in the mines, on the collective farms and so on. 
Further, we found the Rescue and Safety Sta- 
tions in coal mines unsurpassed in any part of 
the world. This enthusiasm can only be born 
of confidence, which was expressed voluntarily 
everywhere, in the leadership of the Commun- 
ist Party. 

“From what we have seen, the care of the 
workers is the first consideration—good housing 
conditions and wages, short hours of labor, and 
holidays with pay every year. Another primary 
consideration is health—in the workshop and 
outside. Everywhere are provided clinics, sana- 
toria, rest homes and free medical attention. We 
were struck by the care given to the children. 
All workers get full facilities for educational 
and cultural development. It is such conditions 
as these which produce the unbounded enthusi- 
asm of the workers of the Soviet Union and con- 
fidence in the Communist Party and its leader, 
Stalin.” 

































































@ This was once the residence of a wealthy oil baron in Baku. 


Now it is used as a hospital. 
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@ Dining room of a health resort for Soviet workers at Sochi. 





@ Meeting of a trade union social insurance unit. 


@ Meeting of All-Union Congress of Trade Unions in Moscow. 
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Nazis Drive Toward War While Soviet 
Peace Policy Is Reaffirmed 
and Strengthened 


ILLIAM PHILIP SIMMS, Scripps- 

Howard Foreign Editor, reports that 
European nations are alarmed by the rapid 
war preparations of the German Nazis. 
Investigations have removed all doubts, he 
says, that the Nazis are “already in a po- 
sition to strike—suddenly and terrifically.” 
Hitler is “playing for time,” he writes, but 
Nazi plans and preparations are further 
advanced than had been suspected by their 
imperialist rivals. The plan is to “win by 
a knockout in the first round—to strike 
so hard and so unexpectedly that the enemy 
would be paralyzed by the initial blow.” 
Thus the German general staff outlines its 
strategy. 

“The dire straits in which the world 
finds itself make that kind of struggle im- 
perative. The nations are too poor to 
stand another long conflict. The World 
War cost $250,000,000,000. Another like 
that would not only Bolshevize the whole 
world but the victor would have for his 
spoils only a smoking shambles.” The next 
war will be fought largely in the air, and 
according to the investigation quoted, the 
Nazis now have more airplanes than 
France or Great Britain. Nazi factories 
can turn out 2400 planes per month. 

All this confirms the repeated warnings 
sounded by the Soviet Government, and 
makes imperative the adoption of peace 
plans proposed by Soviet diplomats, to- 
gether with the organization of mass re- 
sistance to war preparations on the part of 
the international proletariat, if the peril. 
of war is to be averted. 

Nazi Germany daily approaches nearer 
complete bankruptcy and collapse; the 
Nazis default on debts and declare a mora- 
torium; in the ranks of the Nazis there is 


Three cartoons by Efimov in IZVESTIA 
@ In the Pacific (thus far) Ocean. Japan and 
the United States prepare for the 1935 Naval 
Conference. 
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growing revolt due to lowered living stand- 
ards because the Nazi economic plan is a 
failure. This drives the Nazis to desperate 
measures. 

In view of these facts, Hitler’s secret 
agreement with Mussolini assumes sinister 
significance. As the Nazi press and 
speeches of Nazi officials prove, fascism 
still hopes to save itself from impending 
collapse at the expense of the Soviet Un- 
ion. Germany and Italy attempt once 
more to organize a united front of fascist 
reaction against the land where workers 
rule. Hitler temporarily agrees to relin- 
quish his ambition to dominate Austria, 
in exchange for Italian support of his 
plans to conquer Soviet Ukrainia. 


* 
While the Nazis are thus following the 
path toward war, the Soviets not only re- 
affirm their peace policy at Geneva, but 
add diplomatic victories to the long series 
of such actions taken to safeguard peace, 
which are triumphs, not alone for Soviet 
workers but for every opponent of war 
everywhere. Progress has been made to- 
ward an agreement with France and non- 
aggression pacts were signed with Czecho- 
slovakia, Rumania and Yugoslavia, hither- 
to centers of anti-Soviet activity. 


The disarmament conference at Geneva 
has adjourned its sessions until October. 
The gloom of the conference was relieved 
only by Litvinov’s proposals. The private 
opinion of most delegates was that there 
was nothing to do but disband the confer- 
ence and admit that it had failed to stop 
the race in armament construction; but the 
pretense of pacificism must be kept up. 


@ The Nazi campaign against ‘‘Kill-joys’ and 
“‘pessimists’’—Hitler demands that everyone 
be cheerful, so a device is invented to make 
all Germans smiling, law-abiding Aryans. 
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There are those who, correctly consider- 
ing imperalist war inevitable so long as 
capitalism continues, incorrectly think that 
efforts to stop or postpone the outbreak 
of war are futile. Such a defeatist fatalistic 
attitude weakens the fight against war. 

The Soviet leaders realize full well that 
the war peril was never greater. This 
spurs them on in the determined struggle 
to maintain peace just as long as possible 
—to erect all possible barriers against 
war. Although imperialism leads from 
economic to military conflict, nevertheless 
Soviet diplomacy plus the organization of 
world-wide militant mass opposition to war 
can, and has already, postponed the be- 
ginning of the slaughter, preventing an in- 
vasion of the Soviet Union. The strength 
of the Red Army, the success of socialist 
construction, the steadfast Soviet peace 
policy, the opposition to war of millions 
of workers everywhere, the mass sympathy 
for the Soviet Union, the conflicts arising 
from divergent capitalist interests, and the 
fear of revolutions, are the principal fac- 
tors which have, time and again, prevented 
the imperialists from resorting to arms to 
solve the conflicts and the crisis into which 
capitalism leads. 

Litvinov stated at Geneva that events 
have shown that the Soviet proposals for 
disarmament, rejected years ago by capi- 
talist nations, is after all the only practic- 
able way of dealing with this difficult 
question. The proposals made by other 
governments have “brought us in the long 
run to a blind alley”. The disarmament 
conference has failed because it rejected 
the Soviet proposals—“there is no other 
way out... . Not on a single question 
raised have we either concrete decisions or 
even general formulae on which all the 
delegations have agreed,” the famous So- 
viet diplomat declared. 


“Tt will be impossible at present to find a solu- 
tion of the problem of disarmament, on account 
of the irreconcilable differences which have 
come to light. (Continued on page 16) 


@ The English munitions manufacturer tells his 
Nazi customers: ‘‘Don‘t forget that these mu- 
nitions are sold to you exclusively for the 
promotion of peace.” 









































Son of Odessa Baker Returns to Soviet 
Russia After 29 Years 


By MAX HITTLEMAN 


Los Angeles S.R.T. Shock Brigader Who Re 

turned May 22 from a Tour of Odessa, Kharkov, 

Dniepropetrovsk, Zaparozhie, Moscow and Lenin- 
grad. 


HE conditions I found last month in 

the Soviet Union contrasted with the 
poor conditions in the capitalist countries 
I passed thru, France, Poland and England. 
In the U.S.S.R. the workers are everywhere 
building Socialism with tremendous en- 
thusiasm. In the capitalist countries there 
is vast unemployment, misery and despair. 
I was born in Odessa, where my father 
was a baker. Therefore I was interested in 


visiting a commercial kitchen, which feeds 
12,000 students daily with excellent food— 
students who are being paid by the Soviet 
Government while they are going to school. 





@ A corner of a modern factory kitchen in 
Odessa. 


The kitchen is one of the finest I have ever 
seen. It is equipped with up-to-date 
machinery for the mass production of good 
food. I visited a bread factory, thoroughly 
mechanized and efficiently turning out 150 
tons or 175,000 loaves of bread every day. 
Not a loaf is touched with human hands, 
and there is the utmost sanitation. I re- 
member in the old days when the bakers 


used to mix the dough with their hands— 
and their perspiration went into the dough. 
They worked 16 hours a day, under the 
most unsanitary conditions. Today the 
Soviet bread factory is clean, the workers 
have a seven-hour day, they are not per- 
mitted to go to work until they have had a 
shower bath and are dressed in clean white 
clothes. Conditions were certainly vastly 
better than when I went to work at the age 
of 11 in the bakery where my father 
worked. 


At the Kharkov Tractor Plant I saw a 
tractor coming off the conveyor every 5 
minutes. Of the 28,000 workers there, 
4,000 are Jewish. They have their own 
Jewish factory paper. There is absolutely 
no anti-Semitism. I ate in their communal 
dining room, which is clean and pleasant 
and the food is good. They have a wonder- 
ful library filled with thousands of vol- 
umes which are eagerly read. 


On the International Commune near 
Zaparozhie, 480 farmers, Jews, Germans, 
Russians, Ukrainians, Poles, are working 
together without friction. In 1930 when 
the farm was started they had one cow and 
one horse. Now they have 460 cows and 
310 hourses—the best horses I ever saw, 
which they breed on the farm. The entire 
farm is electrified—not only the homes but 
the barns and pig sties are lighted and 
heated by electricity. The woman who is 
the director was formerly an illiterate pea- 
sant girl. She has been awarded the Order 
of Lenin—pinned on by Kalinin himself. 

They have exceeded the spring campaign 
plan by 102 per cent and were wonderfully 
enthusiastic in their work. They are truly 
getting prosperous—buying fine furniture 
for their homes, and radios, bicycles, etc. 
They have their own theatre and orchestra 
and library. They live in a communal 
home—each has two nice rooms, on the 
walls of which you will see, instead of 
ikons, the pictures of Marx, Lenin, Stalin 
and Kalinin. 


@ On the International Commune near Zaparozhie. 
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In comparison with the conditions of the 
Jews in the Soviet Union, Jews in the capi- 
talist countries I visited are miserable. In 
Poland particularly, the Jews are suffering 
the extremes of persecution and actual 
starvation. I have never witnessed such 
unutterably bad conditions as in the Jew- 
ish Ghettos in Warsaw, where hopeless peo- 
ple walk the streets in rags, begging, des- 
pairing, with no prospects but of continued 
poverty and persecution. While I was 
waiting for a train, the station was crowded 
with unemployed workers without homes, 
carrying all their possessions in sacks. 
While I was talking with them the police 
came and drove them out of the station. 
Nowhere in the Soviet Union did I see any- 
thing like this, for the workers’ country 
has abolished unemployment, starvation 
and anti-Semitism. 

I return more of a friend of the Soviet 
Union than ever—determined to do all that 
I can to build an organization to defend 
the only country in the world where the 
working class is free. 


(Another article by Max Hittleman in the 
August issue.) 


@ Michael Levandovski, awarded the Order of 

Lenin, spent six months at Ford’s plant in 

Detroit, studying American production methods 

which have been installed with proper modifi- 

cations for a Soviet plant, at the Stalingrad 
Tractor Plant. 











ader of a sheep breeding farm in the Kirghiz 
Soviet Republic. 


@ Comrade Yesbekov is the best shock brig- @ Uzbek girl in an apricot orchard in a Kolhoz @ Comrade Eperboritskaya, worker at fishing 


at Alta Arishi. 
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base number 2 of the Azriba Fishing Trust in 
Azerbaijan. 


SOVIET SCENE 


SOCIALIST FARMING; BREAD PRICES; SOVIET SCHOOLS CLOSE; FRENCH 
SCIENTISTS IN USSR; OVER THE TOP OF THE WORLD 


IKE middle-western United States, sec- 
ip tions of the Soviet Union, especially 
the Ukraine and Crimea, suffered a severe 
drought during April and May. But what 
a difference. In the USA the farmers in 
the drought: area have been ruined; the 
suffering among thousands is extreme and 
despite promises and oratory on the part 
of New Deal politicians, little is being 
done to relieve their misery. And their 
future holds little prospect of better condi- 
tions. The New Deal has benefited only 
the big landowners. It has done nothing 
to relieve the enormous burden of debt of 
the small dirt farmer and the tenant and 
sharecropper, whose lot is worse than ever. 


But in the USSR the Soviet Government 
mobilized all available forces to combat 
the drought, and succeeded in preventing it 
from becoming disastrous. The problem 
was not an individual one but a collective 
one and it was tackled as such, for the wel- 
fare of Soviet worker and farmer is indis- 
solubly linked. Agriculture is on a collec- 
tive, cooperative, socialist basis. No indi- 
vidual farmer is allowed to suffer unduly 
from hardships caused by bad weather. 

This year the area sown is the largest in 
the history of Russia—28,000,000 acres 
more than last year. The winter and 
spring sowing were carried on more ex- 
pertly than ever before. These two facts 
are reported to the New York Times by 
Harold Denny, its Moscow correspondent. 

A third factor, reports Denny, “is the 
determination to have the crop harvested 
with rapidity and care which will elimi- 
nate waste of grain.” Last year “inexcus- 
able delays” and other errors resulted in 
loss which must not be repeated. 
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Far more machinery than last year will 
be available for this harvest, now proceed- 
ing rapidly. Resistance of backward indi- 
vidualistic peasants to the use of combines 
and other modern methods of agronomy 
has been successfully counteracted, by the 
education given through the political de- 
partments of the Machine Tractor Stations 
(Politodels). 

The collectivization of farming, the suc- 
cess of which startled the world during the 
past two years, has proceeded satisfactorily 
this year, Denny deports. Undaunted by 
difficulties, Soviet kolhozniki move for- 
ward toward such prosperity as farmers 
have never known before, while -through- 
out the capitalist world, farmers are faced 
with worse conditions than ever. 

The Spring sowing campaign in the So- 
viet Union has been completed, and 170,- 
000,000 Soviet citizens are filled with ex- 
ultation—not only the collective farmers 
and individual peasants, but the industrial 
workers as well, for the gulf between the 
country and city has been bridged—and 
crossed, and in a socialist country what 
benefits one group benefits all. 

Of the 233,207,000 acres sown, all but 
29,142,000 acres was in collective and 
state farms. The sown area is eight per 
cent larger than last year—contrasting 
with the United States where acreage was 
purposely reduced by 50,000,000 acres. 
This is the first time in their history that 
the sowing campaign was finished by June 
10. The speed and quality of the work 
testifies to the superiority of socialist 
farming. 


As a result of the drought bread 
prices have risen—capitalist papers 
carry this item of news without explana- 
tion that prices were extremely low and 
that in order to prevent any hardship to 
the lower-paid unskilled workers, their 
wages have been raised by the Soviet Gov- 
ernment. Wage increases amount to 
95,000,000 rubles per month from June 
1, or 665,000,000 rubles in the course of 
the year. 


Add to the wage raise the increase of 
social insurance benefits to workers and 
you get an increase of real wages of 
107,000,000 rubles every month. In 
heavy industry the wage raise amounts to 
10 per cent, in light industry the wage in- 
crease is 13 per cent. Simultaneously the 
pensions for invalids and old people are 
increased 12 per cent; pensions for widows 
and orphans by 10 per cent, and allow- 
ances to students by 7,000,000 rubles 


monthly. 
* 


Soviet science—A_ delegation of 
French scientists made a tour of investiga- 
tion through the Soviet Union in June. 
The head of the group, Academician Jean 
Perrin, prominent physicist, declared that 
what they saw won their admiration and 
“proves that industry can function smooth- 
ly and efficiently under a non-capitalist 
regime. . . . Industrial progress in the 
USSR goes hand in hand with scientific 
development,” said Perrin. “But what 
struck me most was the attention devoted 
to the development of theoretical science.” 


Perrin lectured on molecular structure 
to Leningrad scientists. He praised their 



























































































@ Old Ivan had a good harvest this year. 


@ Anna Stepanova Molokova is the proud 
mother of a heroic Soviet aviator, Alex Molo- 
kov, who was one of the rescuers of the Che- 
lyuskin crew. She is also a shock brigader on 
a collective farm north of Moscow, which over- 
fulfilled its quota in the spring sowing and also 
in the harvest. 





@ The Soviet Transportation system is being 
reorganized and brought up-to-date. This is a 
new Soviet-made diesel locomotive named 
Molotov in honor of the Chairman of the Coun- 
cil of People’s Commissars. It is the most 
powerful in Europe: 27 meters long with two 
Diesel engines with a capacity of 1050 HP. 


research work in the field of atomic theory. 
“Soviet research institutes are very well 
equipped, but the people who work there 
impressed me even more than the scientific 
apparatus. Many young scientists are of 
working class origin.” 

© 


Two million Soviet Pioneers, chil- 
dren between the ages of 10 and 15, will 
be sent to camps this summer. The num- 
ber increases each year. All over the So- 
viet Union the trade unions are building 
summer camps, also sanitoriums and hos- 
pitals, for their children. 

> 


Moscow’s schools closed with a great 
festival in the Park of Culture and Rest. 
There were 406,000 children in the big 
park; this is four times as many as were 
in Moscow schools under Tsarism. 

The children carried a banner on which 
Lenin’s words were emblazoned: ‘“Revo- 
lution is not revolution if it does not 
show the greatest solicitude for chil- 
dren; for they are the future, on 
whose behalf revolutions are made.” 

* 


Soviets Continue Conquest of Arctic 
—Thirty Arctic expeditions will be sent 
out by the Soviet Government this year, 
to carry on the study of the cold northland 
which has recently attracted the world’s 
attention through the Chelyuskin disaster 
and the heroic rescue of its crew led by 
Professor Otto Schmidt. Two of these ex- 
peditions, elaborately equipped, will again 
attempt to find a commercially feasible 
Northeastern route “over the top of the 
world.” 

Soviet scientists believe that somewhere 
between the ice floes and islands along the 
long Arctic coast and north of the Chelyus- 
kin route, there is a route that is compara- 
tively free from ice, due to the sweep of 
the warm Gulf Stream, which keeps Mur- 
mansk ice-free in the coldest winter. The 
icebreaker Litke and motorship Knippo- 
vitch have started, one from Vladivostok, 


SOVIETS FIGHT CORRUPTION 


HERE are still remnants of the fright- 

ful inheritance of Tsarism and capital- 
ism in the USSR. Plenty of enemies of 
Socialism are left—the workers’ dictator- 
ship is fighting against them and getting 
rid of the parasites and grafters, whose 
corruption imposes burdens upon the work- 
ing population. The culprits are almost 
always former aristocrats and officials and 
bourgeois exploiters, who attempt to intro- 
duce the old methods of thievery into the 
new state. And when they are caught and 
found guilty in the workers’ courts, the 
anti-Soviet press screams about Red ter- 
rorism. 

In Leningrad a group of bank bureau- 
crats, led by a former Tsarist officer, built 
up a network of corruption and graft. In 
Kiev last month six officials were proved 


@ A Soviet pioneer. 


sailing west, the other from Murmansk, 
sailing east, to search out this solution of 
the problem of Arctic navigation which 
will open up a vast Siberian territory to 
Soviet development and culture. 

Other icebreakers will take Soviet sci- 
entists and explorers to wrest the secrets 
locked up in ice and snow, and other ships 
will visit settlements on the Kara Sea, and 
on the Lena, Ob and Yenisei Rivers, with 
cargoes of merchandise. Seaplanes will 
precede and direct the course of the ships 
through treacherous ice floes. 

Schmidt, Ushakov and all the other he- 
roes of the Chelyuskin have returned to 
Moscow and were received with wild en- 
thusiasm. Their exploits seized the imagi- 
nation of the Soviet workers and stirred 
them to their depths. 


guilty of theft of State property, corrup- 
tion, speculation, and sabotage. They have 
been executed as a warning to others of 
their kind that Soviet workers will not 
tolerate corruption, favoritism and crook- 
edness. The stolen property was not priv- 
ate property but belonged to all Soviet 
toilers. The criminal activities of this 
gang injured, not a few individuals, but 
the whole socialist society. 

Capitalist society, like Tsarist Russia, is 
rotten thru and thru with corruption and 
graft—and in high places, in the Federal 
Government and in the big corporations 
and in city politics. Once in a while this 
is exposed as in recent investigations—but 
usually the yrafters get away with it and 
are honored citizens. But there is no place 
for such vermin in a workers’ state. The 

(Continued on page 16) 
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4. Three women, champions of Moscow, 
Leningrad and Kharkov, on the track of the 
Moscow stadium. Moscow won. 5. Hockey, 
another popular winter sport. 


1. Skiing is a favorite winter sport of Soviet workers. On 

their free day (every sixth day) thousands of Moscow workers 

go into the nearby woods on skiis. 2. The champion skier of 6. Moscow workers who are stu- 

the Red Navy. 3. Moscow textile workers on the Red Square, dents at the Physical Culture In- 

May Day. stitute. 1. In every corner of the 
vast territory of the U S S R the 
young workers have taken up or- 
ganized sport with enthusiasm. This 
is an Uzbek high school student, a 
Komsomol, captain of his football 
team (Central Asia). 





Will Durant and others who hate the 
Soviet Union say that Soviet work- 
ers never smile! 





8. A race at a rest home, where Soviet workers 
get a vacation with pay. 





9. Leningrad 
workers on the 
beach near the old 
Peter and Paul 
Citadel where, 
under the Tsar, 
revolutionists were 
imprisoned and tor- 
tured. 





10. One of the 
sailboats of the 
Saratov Workers’ 
Boat Club on the 
Volga. 











16. Ivan Mikhailov is lightweight boxing champion of the Soviet 
Union. 17. A little fun on the Moscow River on their free day. 
The other five days they work (seven hours) in a cooperative com- 
munal dining room as waitresses. Forced labor? 12,000,000 job- 
less Americans would like a chance at such ‘’forced labor.’’ 





12 Parade of physical culture enthusiasts at Sverdlovsk. ‘’For 
Labor and Defense.” 13. Zoya Orlovskaya, of the OGPU 
team, won first prize in a recent skating contest. 
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14. Luba is a Moscow office worker and a tennis champion. 15. A camp of Soviet 


workers on vacation in the beautiful Caucasus Mountains. 















The Fight Against the Enemies of Soviet American Trade 
Is A Fight in Support of the Soviet Policy of 


Peaceful Socialist Construction 


HE unprecedented development of So- 

viet industry and agriculture makes the 
USSR one of the largest and best markets 
in the world. The income of the working 
population is steadily rising, their purchas- 
ing power is increasing. Under the second 
Five-Year Plan the Soviet Union is further 
extending its gigantic program of socialist 
construction—building railroads, complet- 
ing the mechanization and electrification of 
industry, erecting big plants of all sorts, 
for which a great deal of machinery and 
other materials will be imported. They 
would like to purchase much of this 
machinery, cotton, electrical equipment, 
etc., in the USA, if the present obstacles to 
the full development of Soviet-American 
trade were removed and credit terms ex- 
tended. 

The foreign trade of the Soviet Union 
was affected far less by the crisis than that 
of other countries. Soviet planned econ- 
omy includes the planning of exports and 
imports on a scientific basis. They will 
not import more than they can pay for; 
and the Soviet Government has an un- 
broken record of paying all its obligations 
promptly and in full, without defaulting 
on a penny. Even most enemies of the 
Soviet Union admit that the debts that it 
has contracted it has always paid—as op- 
posed to the debts contracted by the Tsarist 
and Kerensky Governments. The Soviet 
Government has justifiably refused to re- 
pay money borrowed by its enemies to 
destroy it. 


Friends of the Soviet Union advocated 


recognition of the Soviet Government for 
16 years until finally it was given last year. 
Now we advocate with equal enthusiasm 
and determination the full and free devel- 
opment of trade relations as well as cul- 
tural relations between the two countries. 
We fight against anything that hinders 
trade, not because we are interested in 
helping American manufacturers and 
bankers to make profits on Soviet trade, 
but because of the mutual benefits of such 
trade to the Soviet and American people. 
If the full possibilities of Soviet-American 
trade were realized, hundreds of thousands 
of American unemployed workers would 
be given jobs on Soviet orders. And the 
Soviet workers would be helped in carry- 
ing out the second Five Year Plan. We 
want to aid them—we support the Soviet 
policy of peaceful socialist construction 
and realize that the faster the building of 
Socialism in the USSR goes forward, the 
better for all of us, American as well as 
Soviet toilers. 

The professional super-patriots, the Rus- 
sian and Ukrainian White Guards, the fas- 
cists and the imperialist war-mongers, are 
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all bitterly opposed to the Soviets and 
therefore to recognition and the develop- 
ment of trade. They are robbing recogni- 
tion of its meaning and value thru prevent- 
ing the extension of credits and placing 
obstacles in the way of trade. They would 
nullify the victory won by recognition. 
They are using the old issue of the Keren- 
sky debts for this purpose, utilizing the 
Johnson Bill, prohibiting business with 
foreign countries in default. They claim 
that the Soviet Government is in default, 
as Attorney General Cummings ruled. 


them. Socialist planning works; it is a 
proven success. Hence the Soviets’ un- 
questionable ability to pay. 

Roosevelt’s liberalism has gone over- 
board. The Darrow report proves that the 
NRA tends more and more toward monop- 
oly, huge profits for big corporations, con- 
centration of wealth, and fascist methods of 
suppressing the struggles of workers for 
better conditions. The dominance of re- 
actionary finance capitalists under the 
“New Deal” and the growing militancy of 
the masses impels the administration to 





from your district. 





Write to Roosevelt today, protesting against placing obstacles 
in the way of Soviet-American trade. 
Hold protest mass meetings. 
extension of credit terms and trade facilities for the Soviet Union. 
Get your organizations, trade unions, etc., to pass resolutions 
favoring the full and free development of trade with the Soviet 
Union. Compel the Administration to change its anti-Soviet trade 
policy. Join the Friends of the Soviet Union now; and fight for 
the support of the Soviet policy of peaceful socialist construction. 


Write to the Congressman 
Demand the 








We cannot allow Soviet-American rela- 
tions to be thus disrupted. We must come 
to the defense of the land of rising Social- 
ism where workers rule. It is not in de- 
fault. It pays its debts. There are many 
honest conservatives, both politicians and 
capitalists, who admit these facts and favor 
the immediate rescinding of the stupid and 
reactionary ruling of the Import-Export 
Bank. But the Soviet enemies thus far 
have been successful: there is no indica- 
tion that the Administration will change its 
present anti-Soviet policy. We must there- 
fore immediately intensify our campaign 
against the enemies of Soviet trade. 

For 16 years there have been numerous 
and frequent predictions of the collapse 
of the Soviet Government; but today it is 
stronger than ever and growing stronger 
every day. The national income of the 
Soviet Union increased from $16,000,000,- 
000 in 1929 to $26,000,000,000 in 1933. 
The wage fund grew in that period from 
$7,000,000,000 to $18,000,000,000. The 
gold holdings of the Soviet State Bank 
increased from $90,000,000 to $415,000,- 
000, at the old rate of exchange—about 50 
cents for one ruble. The resources of the 
USSR are enormous. In every field the 
value of production, industrial and agri- 
cultural, is growing at a more rapid rate 
than ever before in any country. No won- 
der the Soviet workers and farmers are 
getting more prosperous and can buy large 
quantities of foreign goods and pay for 


greater conservatism. Roosevelt’s prom- 
ised “liberal” policy toward the Soviet 
Union has not been carried out. Who are 
the losers? We are not concerned with the 
American businessmen who are losing pos- 
sible profits thru their failure to take ad- 
vantage of the big Soviet market. The real 
losers are the masses of workers and farm- 
ers in the United States and in the Soviet 
Union. 

To these masses we appeal for support 
in our fight against the forces of reaction, 
our fight against war and fascism, our 
struggle in support of the Soviet policy of 
peaceful socialist construction. 


DEMAND THE REMOVAL OF 
OBSTACLES TO SOVIET- 
AMERICAN TRADE! 


In reply to your request for a statement 
on the Johnson Bill and the consequent 
restriction of credit facilities for Soviet- 
American trade, I should like to say that 1 
see no conceivable excuse for the bill, and 
that it is bound to be far more injurious to 
the people of the United States than to any 
foreign country. It is a classic example of 
legislative stupidity, and I think that all 
Americans should support you in your 
campaign against the bill and the action of 
the Export-Import Bank. 


Maxwell S. Stewart. 























Can You Spare One Hour 


N April SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY increased its pages to 24. This was in hope the circulation would 


During the Month of July? 





rise to 30,000, the total necessary to make the magazine self-sustaining. The circulation rose to | 


only 24,000 copies per month, and therefore the July issue has only 20 pages. The return to 24 
pages must be made promptly, but this depends on your support. 
The branches of the Friends of the 
Soviet Union are carrying on a drive during the month of July to increase the circulation 25 per cent 


per branch, and in this way make SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY self-sustaining. 


paper costs and other expenses have gone up 20 per cent. 


This Is What You Can Do: 


(1) Get three subscriptions to SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY. Utilize the blanks below. If you are 


not a subscriber now, send in your dollar. Every new subscriber during the month of July 


gets a free woodcut of Joseph Stalin. 
Try to get at least one newsstand to take a bundle: 5 or 10 copies of SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 


will be sent out on one month’s credit with the return privilege. 


(2) 
(3) Get your organization, trade union or club, if you belong to one, to order a bundle of SOVIET 
RUSSIA TODAY, also on one month’s credit with the privilege of returning unsold copies, at 
6 cents per copy. 


_AS A FRIEND OF THE SOVIET UNION AND ONE WHO IS AWARE OF THE GREAT ISSUES 


INVOLVED WE APPEAL TO YOU TO USE THESE THREE COUPONS. 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY, 
80 East 11th St., 
New York, N. Y. 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY, 
80 East llth St., 
New York, N. Y. 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY, 

80 East 11th St., 

New York, N. Y. 

Here’s a dollar for the July sub drive. 
Send SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY for 


Here’s a dollar for the July sub drive. 
Send SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY for 


Here’s a dollar for the July sub drive. 
Send SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY for 
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Fill in all three sub blanks—and mail to us—Write us where to send trial bundles at $6.00 per 100. 


Give S.R.T. one hour of your time in July. 


Meanwhile our printing and | 








this year for Parks of Culture and Rest and for recreation. and athletic fields total 6,000,000 rubles. 


@ Mass sports in the land of the Soviets; old and young engage in sports which are encouraged by the trade unions. Funds appropriated 
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Fight the Trade Ban Against the U.S.S.R. 


By HERBERT GOLDFRANK 
National Secretary, Friends of the Soviet Union 


HE above heading is also the title of. 

an excellent leaflet we have prepared 
to be used in our battle against the enemies 
of Soviet trade. Every F.S.U. branch must 
order from the National Office a substan- 
tial number for distribution especially at 
trade union meetings. 

Resolutions of protest against the action 
of the Export-Import Bank in Washington, 
have been pouring in on the administra- 
tion in Washington. The National Office 
of the Friends of the Soviet Union has on 
hand copies of several hundred resolutions 
that have been passed already by workers 
organizations throughout the United States. 
Many A.F. of L. and T.U.U.L. locals have 
passed resolutions. Among others are the 
International Association of Machinists, 
lodge 119, Steel and Metal Workers Indus- 
trial Union, New York district, A.F. of L. 
Painters local 867, A.F. of L. White Auto 
Workers local, Office Workers Union, 
United Mine Workers of America, 1389. 


At the recent meeting of the Colorado 
State Federation of Labor, the resolution 
was introduced demanding that the Export- 
Import Bank rescind its resolution which is 
acting as a credit embargo against the 
Soviet Union. The resolution, at the 
Colorado A.F. of L. Convention was re- 
ported on most favorably by the resolu- 
tions committee, and also spoken on fav- 
orably by a number of rank and file miners 
who were delegates at the Convention. The 
resolution, as might have been expected, 
was bitterly attacked by John L. Lewis’s 
personally appointed president of the Colo- 
rado State Federation of Labor and by 
several of his henchmen, as well. The 
final vote on the resolution was 42 against 

and 28 for. 
_ The Friends of the Soviet Union are in- 
tensifying their campaign for trade, by dis- 
tributing large numbers of the resolution 
and copies of a special educational leaflet. 
All trade unions and workers organizations 
are urged to recognize the importance of 
the Export-Import bank resolution and im- 
mediately pass resolutions demanding that 


it be rescinded. 
. 


Our Goal Is 10,000 Active Mem- 
bers, and 10,000 Associate 
Members by Jan., 1935 


HE International F. S. U. Conference 

held in Amsterdam on April 7th, 1934 
reviewed the work of the United States Sec- 
tion of the Friends of the Soviet Union. 
The failure to date of the American F.S.U. 
to really develop into a mass organization 
of workers is attributed to weak political 
work, underestimation of the objective op- 
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portunities, and failure to reap organiza- 
tional results from our campaigns. 

Our National Convention in January set 
the following quotas for the year 1934: 


Active Branch Dues Paying 


PIS iis oa lien bo ss 5 dual pom bdo ex 10,000 
Total Associate Members to Secure in 

BA erate RW Fak S bee Hawes 10,000 
SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 

MRE NER 5. ions ep wi liwce cs 50,000 
Subs. to Be Secured in 1934.......... 6,700 


Total Pamphlets to Be Sold Each Month 10,000 


We have not lived up to our quotas 
nationally. Only a few of our branches 
kept up to their quotas. Every branch has 
received a convention check-up letter which 
should form the basis of carefully planned 
work from now until January Ist, 1935, 
when our quotas must be reached. 

The International Conference, quite 
rightly, criticizes the United States Section 
of the F.S.U. for not utilizing the objective 
conditions and the sympathy for the Soviet 
Union existing in the United States. We 
have had and still have excellent oppor- 
tunities for fulfilling the quotas set at our 
National Convention which, by the way, 
the way, the International Conference 
thought were too low. Every friend of the 
Soviet Union must redouble his efforts as 
in this way only will we be successful in 
building a powerful F.S.U. 


Our November 7th Delegation 
Plans 


We list below our delegation concentra- 
tion points, and the occupation of the dele- 
gates we expect to have elected to go to the 
Soviet Union in November: 


San Francisco ........ Longshoreman 
E08 - ADDO sibs bis-asiv Oil Worker 
CRIOEEO. haves iapaswce Stock Yards Worker 
Southern Illinois ...... Coal Miner 
a RE eo Auto Worker 
Eastern Ohio .....:... Coal Miner 
a er Steel Worker 
RE SRA Steel Worker 
PPL Chemical Worker 
Pailadephia oo. cccs sce Textile Worker 
re re Radio Worker 
WEE: eka asannaee Aircraft Worker 
ON i coy raculen tes Seaman 

en LOHR i vcs ceacess Railroad Worker 


In addition we plan to send a farmer 
and an agricultural worker. 


You certainly will agree that our plans 
are excellent ones. The delegation we 
plan to send over to the Soviet Union for 
the November 7th celebration is without 
doubt a strong one. Each responsible 
F.S.U. branch must already be populariz- 
ing the idea of a worker delegate in its 
particular delegate concentration industry. 
Detailed plans must be formulated to see 
that the delegate is elected by September 
15th and that the necessary money has 


been secured by that date. Our concen- 
trated energies must now be directed to 
ensure success to our worker delegation 
campaign. We cannot fail. We must suc- 
ceed. On to a November 7th Delega- 
tion of Fifteen American Workers! 





A LETTER TO PRESIDENT 
ROOSEVELT 


T is a great pity that the question of the 

old Russian debts should be holding up 

the full development of our trade with 
Russia, which we need so much. 

Long ago I was a member of the first 
society of the American Friends of Russian 
Freedom. When Russia sought a loan in 
the United States, we protested. We said 
that anybody who would lend money to the 
Tsar’s government deserved to lose it, and 
in all probability would lose it, when the 
inevitable revolution finally came. 

The people who lent that money were 
like people who bought slaves when the 
war between the North and South was im- 
pending—a war which was likely to make 
that form of property insecure, and per- 
haps worthless. Those who choose to take 
such risks, with their eyes open, ought to 
take the consequences. 

Much might also be said of the unwis- 
dom of letting our competitors get the chief 
advantage of the vast potential market for 
machinery, etc., in Soviet Russia, and 
losing the chance to put many thousands 
of our unemployed to work. I earnestly 
urge you to do all that you can to remedy 
this situation. 

Sincerely yours, 


Alice Stone Blackwell. 





SHOULD THE SOVIETS PAY 
THE KERENSKY DEBTS? 


S for the American effort to have the 
Soviet government recognize the loans 
to Kerensky, what I'd say is this: 

Let’s imagine that a man had a neighbor 
and didn’t approve of the way he lived. 
Let’s imagine that the man hired a gangster 
to assault this neighbor, but that the neigh- 
bor drove the gangster away and went on 
living in his own fashion. Then, let’s 
imagine that sixteen years later the man 
decided to recognize the fact that his neigh- 
bor was still living next door. “But,” he 
says “before we can live in peace and re- 
sume friendly relations, you must pay me 
back the money I gave to the gangster to 
crack your skull.” 

The man in this case is the United States. 
And he doesn’t talk good sense to his Rus- 
sian neighbor. 


Malcolm Cowley, 
Literary Editor, New Republic. 
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By BONCHI FRIEDMAN 


HE Nazi nightmare which is now hold- 

ing Germany in its grip continues to 
spread death and destruction among the 
victims of its bloody rule. Millions of 
people starve in Germany, hundreds of 
thousands are tortured in the concentra- 
tion camps, thousands are killed by the 
axe and gun and noose. All this is being 
carried out by Hitler and his fiendish com- 
panions on behalf of the capitalist 
enemies of the German masses and the 
Soviet Union. 

Since the early days of the Soviet rev- 
olution, the German toilers held it as their 
sacred duty to defend the land where the 
workers rule. Among these staunch de- 
fenders was Erich Baron, the editor of the 
illustrated magazine, The New Russia 
(magazine of the FSU) and at one time 
also the National Secretary of the German 
FSU. Since 1922 he has been defending 
the USSR against the German Thyssens and 
Stinnes, Sheideman and Kautsky, Bruen- 
ing, Von Papen and Hitler. 

The Hitler government put him in one 
of its torture prisons and today Erich 
Baron is dead. In one of these chambers 
is still held Dr. Stoecker, the National sec- 
retary of the German FSU who is tortured 
by the Nazi hangmen. The organization 
was outlawed but now is functioning un- 
derground, despite the haunting persecu- 
tion and the axe. 

Long before the Nazis had come into 
power, the starved German masses realized 


Help the German Friends of the Soviet 
Union, Victims of Nazi Terrorism! 


the importance of the Soviet Union. 
While plants and mines and shops were 
being shut down, throwing out millions of 
workers on to the streets in Germany, the 
Soviet Union built feverishly, hundreds of 
plants employing the vast armies of work- 
ers and made big purchases of goods from 
Germany. The enormous Soviet progress 
was clearly understood by the German 
workers. They expressed it in the numer- 
ous large delegations they sent to the 
Soviet Union. But German capitalism, the 
bitter enemy of the Soviet Union, in mortal 
fear of the rising sympathy for the Soviets, 
succeeded in driving from the open scene, 
the organization that had inscribed on 
their banner, the defense of the Soviet 
land. 

The Nazis want to seize Soviet Ukraine. 
They are training the White Guards and 
the Ukranian “patriots” for an attack on 
the workers’ republic. Hitler’s plan is to 
use these White Guards as shock troops 
when his trained army of murderers is 
thrust at the Soviet proletariat. To be able 
to do it unhindered, thousands of true 
friends of the Soviet Union were thrown 
into Nazi prisons. No contact, whatever, 
is permitted with them. But despite the ter- 
ror, our heroic German friends are carry- 
ing on their work. They print an under- 
ground magazine, they even sent delegates 
to the May Day celebrations. But we must 
help them morally and financially. We 
have to hit at the Nazis as hard as we can 


WOMEN MOBILIZE AGAINST WAR 


OMEN worker-delegates from ten 

big capitalist countries were sent by 
their fellow-workers to the Soviet Union 
last March, to investigate and report on 
conditions of women workers there. In 
their report these delegates called on all 
women everywhere to support the Soviet 
peace policy, to join the F.S.U. and defend 
the Soviet Union. They also decided to 
support the Women’s International Con- 
gress Against War. 


“On our journey thru the land of the 
Soviets it became clear to us that socialist 
construction in the U.S.S.R. constitutes the 
backbone of the struggle of the interna- 
tional proletariat for a better world.” The 
women denounced the lies in the capitalist 
press, particularly in the fascist countries 
driving toward war. The Red Army was 
called an army of peace, prepared to de- 
fend the interests of the working class. If 
the imperialists were permitted to destroy 
the one workers’ state it would be the 
greatest calamity for workers in every land, 
they declared. “A socialist fatherland is 


being built which is our pride, our inspira- 
tion, our joy and our hope. The imperial- 
ists are preparing for war and their wea- 
pons will be directed primarily against the 
Soviet Union. We must not allow it. 
Everywhere we must spread the truth about 
the Soviet Union. We must join the 
Friends of the Soviet Union, and do all in 
our power to frustrate anti-Soviet plans.” 


“The worst burden of war falls on the 
shoulders of working women, which means 
death and misery to millions of our fathers, 
our sons and our husbands. Support the 
International Women’s Congress Against 
War!” 

Friends of the Soviet Union are enemies 
of war and fascism. They will help to 
send a strong delegation to this important 
Congress, where there will be forged a 
broader united front and a militant pro- 
gram of action against the war plans of the 
Nazis, the Japanese and British imperial- 
ists, the White Guards and others, to 
plunge the world into another blood-bath. 









and help smash the regime of murder and 
blood. Our friends, who carry on the 
under-ground work are in need of 
this support and we owe it to them. 
We must wrest the imprisoned friends of 
the Soviets from the Nazis. 


Organize special demonstrations around 
the German consulate, get hundreds of 
friends to call at the Consulate and those 
who cannot call in person, should phone 
demanding the release of our friends. 
Take up collections for the victims of the 
Nazi terror and forward them to the Na- 
tional Office, immediately. Send telegrams 
to the Nazi Ambassador or the Consulate 
and to the government in Germany. Save 
Dr. Stoecker and thousands of other FSU 
victims of the Nazis. In cities where there 
are no consulates, protest meetings should 
also be held and resolutions and telegrams 
sent to: Adolph Hitler, Berlin, Germany, 
and Hans Luther, German Ambassador, 


Washington, D.C. 
Hitlerism means war on the Soviet 
Union. 


Hit the Hitler anti-Soviet policy 
with powerful demonstrations. 


Hold protest meetings in all cities. 


Send delegations demanding the re- 
lease of the German prisoners, to the 
German consulate. 


Send contributions for the relief. of 
FSU victims of Nazi terrorism to the Na- 
tional Office of the FSU, 80 East 11th 
St., New York City. 





@ A cartoon from the reactionary Saturday 
Evening Post which lumps together the worker 
slaving under fascist dictatorship with the 
worker in Soviet Russia, the only country in the 
world where workers are in power. The favorite 
slander of the enemies of the U.S.S.R. is to say 
that fascist and proletarian dictatorships are 
alike, while the fact is that they are completely 
different and opposite in methods and in pur- 
pose. In the Soviet Union the workers are not 
‘nationalized and dictator controlled,’ but 
control their own destinies, own collectively 
their own factories and farms, govern them- 
selves through a government which gives the 
worker more real democracy than any other. 
As for the “free American worker,”’ the mil- 
lions of unemployed in the U.S.A. are free—to 
starve. And the N.R.A. is welding new chains 
for the free American who has a job. 

















SOVIET PEACE POLICY 


(Continued from page 6) 


“Two basic tendencies made their appearance 
—one represented by the Soviet delegation, and 
the other by nearly all the other delegations. 
The Soviet delegation refused to consider dis- 
armament as an independent or self-sufficient 
objective, serving merely economic, budgetary, 
propagandist or other ends. We desired to see 
in disarmament the most effective means for 
abolishing the institution of war, and the con- 
crete realization of that idea which later became 
the foundation of the Briand-Kellogg Pact, ac- 
cepted by every State in the world, for the re- 
nunciation of war as an instrument for the settle- 
ment of international differences. We considered 
and still consider that a genuine renunciation of 
war cannot be effective without a complete re- 
nunciation of armaments, and that so long as 
armaments exist peace cannot be ensured: that 
only one kind of peace is possible—a disarmed 
peace—and that an armed peace is only an armis- 
tice, an interval between wars, the sanctioning 
of war in principle and de facto, and the nega- 
tion of the principle embodied in the Briand- 
Kellogg Pact. 

“The Soviet delegation therefore began by pro- 
posing total universal disarmament. The accept- 
ance of this proposal would have eliminated be- 
forehand the numerous differences which arose 
at the Conference on the subject of dividing 
weapons into defensive and offensive, on the cri- 
teria of security, on various formulae for reduc- 
tion of armaments, on equality in armaments and 
particularly on the subject of control. 


“The Soviet delegation foretold that the com- 
ing of an era of new wars was inevitable and 
close at hand, and it therefore insisted on the 
most speedy adoption of radical measures to 
avert those dangers. 


“The Soviet delegation declared its readiness 
to cooperate with the other delegations in work- 
ing out a system for the partial reduction of 
armaments. 

“If the peoples—after possibly a further pain- 
ful, disastrous experience—return once again to 
the idea of seeking out international methods for 
averting wars by means of disarmament, they 


cannot fail to recall the Soviet proposal for gen-. 


eral disarmament, and this time take it up with 
all seriousness, since this guarantee for peace is 
the most effective of all while the present social 
and economic system is maintained in the non- 
Soviet States.” 


The Briand-Kellogg Pact “renouncing 
war as an instrument of national policy” 
didn’t prevent Japan from conquering 
Manchuria. It didn’t stop wars in South 
America. And other states, particularly 
Nazi Germany, while not yet strong enough 
to resort to arms to carry out plans for 
imperialist expansion, nevertheless are pre- 
paring for conquest and openly advocate 
war as a means of attaining “national 
glory.” This fact further increases the 
difficulties of disarmament. 


The present alarming situation makes it 
more necessary than ever that the masses 
of the people of all countries support the 
Soviet peace policy, insisting that all gov- 
ernments accept Litvinov’s proposals for 
non-aggression pacts, tightening opposition 
to the plans of such nations as Japan and 
Germany for war at the earliest favorable 
moment. This can be done without giving 
support to the illusion that peace pacts 
guarantee peace—that treaties can prevent 
war. 
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Litvinov cited the futile attempts to pro- 
hibit chemical warfare or limit the use of 
aerial bombardment as examples of the 
conferences’ failure to agree on even such 
piecemeal regulations of war. In short— 
the Soviet declaration that the only way to 
disarm is to immediately start disarming, 
was reaffirmed. Litvinov said the Soviets 
declare in advance their consent to any 
scheme of disarmament acceptable to other 
states—any plan which helps at all to les- 
son the growing danger of war. But no 
such proposals were made. 

Despite the futility of continuing “dis- 
cussion of disarmament in the absence of 
any concrete proposals which have a 
chance of securing universal acceptance,” 
Litvinov said that the Soviet Government 
nevertheless has a wider conception of the 
Disarmament Conference, as a permanent 
means of helping to preserve peace, a 
means of cooperation of all States now op- 
posed to war against those which have 
aggressive military and imperialist designs 
in the immediate future. Unanimity is es- 
sential to secure disarmament, but not 
necessary to realize other measures of 
security. 

Acceptance by additional countries of 
the Soviet definition of aggressor, sanctions 
against an aggressor, and the conclusions 
of regional pacts of non-aggression and 
mutual assistance—but not military alli- 
ances, as before the last war, which divide 
the world into hostile camps. These peace 


pacts must be inclusive of all countries in- 
terested in participation, and should be on 
the basis of complete equality of partici- 
pating States. “If we proceed along these 
lines, the time and energy spent on the 
Conference will not have been lost, and 
we shall not return empty-handed to the 
peoples who sent us here,” Litvinov 
declared. 


Peace conferences in the past have been 
called upon the termination of war, he 
said, but the Soviets propose that the per- 
manent peace conference be now estab- 
lished in an effort to prevent war, with its 
devastating consequences. It should be 
prepared to give aid, moral, economic, 
financial or otherwise, to States threatened 
by an aggressor. It would facilitate the 
cooperaton of those countries not in the 
League of Nations—if they desire to main- 
tain peace. 


Litvinov closed with the declaration: 


“The Soviet Government is prepared to 
add its contribution to even wider measures 
for the safeguarding of universal peace. 
And the cooperation of the Soviet Govern- 
ment in an international cause, or with any 
international organization, brings with it 
the tremendous moral force of an increas- 
ingly powerful State of 170,000,000, which 
has finally broken with the common past— 
of military conquest, plunder and annexa- 
tion—and during the sixteen years of its 
new existence has given abundant proof of 
its sincere devotion to peace.” 


If and when war does break out, the en- 
tire world will know that it was not the 
fault of the Soviet Union, which made 
every effort to prevent it. 


SOVIETS FIGHT CORRUPTION 


(Continued from page 9) 


Soviets take drastic action against this evil 
which robs workers of the rewards of their 
toil and hinders socialist construction. And 
henceforth, not only those directly guilty 
but those who have knowledge of such cor- 
ruption and acquiesce in such crimes, will 
be punished, according to a recent decision 
of the Soviet Government. 

Harold Denny of the New York Times 
reports that this ‘drive against the corrup- 
tion and inefficiency that still exist in State 
industries, although on a far smaller scale 
than a few years ago,” is succeeding in 
weeding out those guilty. 

“The Soviet law does not permit grafters 
to escape on technicalities,” writes Denny. 

“Officials who have come to Moscow 
ostensibly on government business and have 
managed to prolong their sojourns amid 
the pleasures of the capital on various pre- 
texts have been arrested on charges of 
wasting time and money belonging to the 
people.” 

However, in such a vast country and 
under the circumstances prevailing in this 
transition period, mistakes are bound to 


occur. The Soviet newspaper Za [ndustria- 
latzia recently published charges that some 
bureaucrats in factories and courts, moved 
by excess zeal, unjustly sentenced several 
executives and technicians to work under 
their pledge not to leave their posts, and in 
addition a fine of part of their wages. This, 
said the Soviet engineer making the charge, 
broke down the morale of good men, who 
had inadvertently made mistakes, but who 
are not criminals, and who should not be 
compelled to work under what might be 
called “forced labor” by Soviet enemies. 

This, says the Soviet paper, is “the crud- 
est and most intolerable perversion of the 
policy of the Communist Party.” Although 
the bureaucrats who are guilty of this in- 
justice, acted in good faith and did what 
they thought was for the best interests of 
Soviet society, they were severely repri- 
manded. The Soviet Government is stamp- 
ing out such injustices. But most signifi- 
cant of all, the Soviet leaders are the first 
to recognize their own mistakes and to 
remedy them as speedily as possibly. 

. 
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OUT OF CHAOS 


By ILYA EHRENBOURG 
Henry Holt and Co......... bone $2.50 


HE heroic struggle of the Soviet people to 

rise out of the chaos inherited from Tsarism 
and capitalism and the devastation wrought by 
the world war, is the theme of this great con- 
tribution to Soviet literature. On the former 
wastelands of the vast stretches of Soviet terri- 
tory, gigantic plants are arising, to produce 
goods which will enrich the whole working class. 
Out of chaos the Soviet Union has emerged to 
a planned socialist society, but fighting every 
inch of the way against a thousand enemies, in- 
ternal and external, human and natural, com- 
pletely transforming the social environment, 
building a new society and a new culture and 
a new man. 

Kuznetsk is one of these big industrial plants, 
and there as elsewhere have transpired human 
dramas of vastly greater significance than the 
themes dealt with in our usual novel. Even as 
nature is transformed, Kolka and Vaska and 
their comrades forget the dead past and are 
transformed, motivated by a collective will far 
greater than their own—the will for Socialism 
as embodied in the Five-Year-Plan. They are 
driven onward by the collective determination of 
a people who are building a bright, happy future 
for themselves and their children. Hardships are 
undergone, sacrifices are made, that are paral- 
leled only by people under conditions imposed 
by war; but for constructive, not destructive 
purposes. 

Even men from an enemy class and who be- 
long to a dead epoch, like Volodia in this story, 
are touched by the sweep of socialist construction 
and all that it means, even though his cynicism 
and his past triumph at last, and drive him to 
suicide. It is Kolka who represents the iron 
will, the revolutionary enthusiasm and boundless 
energy of the Soviet youth victorious over dif- 
ficulties and obstacles—who despite mistakes and 
hardships drive onward with gathering speed 
and confidence toward the classless socialist 
society of the future. 

Ehrenbourg’s approach is an intimate personal 
one, and his characters live. The personal prob- 
lems of Soviet workers engaged in rebuilding 
their world, their behaviour, in the struggle to 
bring order out of chaos, are new problems 
which the dead formule of bourgeois novelists 
do not fit. The old themes of love, of death, are 
cance. Every reader of S.R.T. will be vitally in- 
given a new social setting, assume new signifi- 
terested in this novel, a picture of how men and 
women live and love and meet their personal dif- 
ficulties in the transition from capitalism to 


Socialism. 
* 


Artists in Uniform 


The Intellectual in Soviet 
Society 


HE latest issue of the Partisan Review, 

literary bi-monthly publication of the New 
York John Reed Club, contains an answer to 
Max Eastman by Boris Pilnyak. Eastman pities 
this Soviet writer as one of the writers “put in 
uniform” and “regimented” by Stalin, like all 
poor scribblers and other artists in that land 
of slavery. Pilnyak claims to know more about 
himself than Eastman; and he doesn’t want the 
pity of the great Max as one who is “bought” 
and “humiliated.” Pilnyak labels Eastman’s 
llibels as just the nasty gossip of a slanderer of 
the Soviet Union. 

Pilnyak points out that if what Eastman says 
about him is true—if he is suffering under a 
regime which puts artists in uniform, forcing 
them to write and paint according to the dictates 


of Stalin, subjecting them to humiliation, why 
didn’t Pilnyak remain in the United States, 
where he was banqueted and offered a job in 
Hollywood at $500 per week? He answers—be- 
cause Eastman lies, because as a Soviet writer 
he is proud to play a part in the building of 
Socialism, and prefers living in the U.S.S.R. to 
the U.S.A. He says Eastman’s article about his 
being forced to recant and repudiate what he 
has written, and to profess loyalty, is just a 
fairy-tale. 

There are disagreements between Soviet writ- 
ers, there are literary struggles, feuds between 
differing groups, in the creation of a proletarian 
literature. Pilnyak had arguments with RAPP, 
an organization of writers which attempted to 
dominate Soviet literature and which was dis- 
solved by the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union. But Eastman’s book, Artists in Uniform 
(Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50) gives a highly dis- 
torted, untruthful picture of the status of the 
artist in the Soviet Union, and the development 
of a new culture there. 

Not in the USSR, but in the capitalist world, 
and especially in fascist countries, are writers 
regimented in the service of reaction. Any crea- 
tive writer can envy the opportunities offered 
the Soviet writer. The status of the intellectual 
in the USSR is to be preferred to the status of 
the intellectual elsewhere. 


These two pamphlets should be in 
the library of everyone interested in 
Soviet Russia: 


THE FIGHT FOR STEEL 
by A. Mikhailov..........Reduced to 5c 


100 YEARS IN 10 
by A. BT iss inxs ecnvnds pac vnweeee 
(25 percent discount on bundle orders, 


postage prepaid) 
e 


PUBLIC HEALTH IN THE 
SOVIET UNION 


N the first two issues of an interesting new 

magazine, Heat, the editor, Dr. Paul Lut- 
tinger, writes on Medicine and Hygiene in 
Soviet Russia. He shows the continual progress 
of public health service for Soviet workers, in 
contrast to the sad state of capitalist medical 
practice. “Modern Soviet medicine has the dis- 
tinctive trait of the preponderance of preventi- 
tive medical agencies over the mere curative 
branches. The final aim of the public health 
system in the Soviet Union being to have a 
healthy worker in a healthy environment.” 


IS DURANTY IMPARTIAL? 


HAVE just finished reading the excellent 

June edition. It is with pleasure that I see 
the magazine getting more interesting with each 
new number. 

There is only one fault that I could find— 
that is putting Walter Duranty in such a favor- 
able light, as an impartial reporter. 

I believe that it should be pointed out that 
he, together with the rest of the newswriters, are 
directly controlled by the editors. I feel sure 
that Duranty’s article in the Times (about regi- 
mentation) brings this out. 

Richard Alexander. 





@ Soviet workers have a passion for knowledge 
and are striving constantly to improve their 
education and thus qualify themselves for bet- 


ter jobs. 


NEW LITERATURE 
SOVIET UKRAINE TODAY 
by P. O. Postyshev and S. V. Kossin.$ .15 


The results of socialist construction in the 
Ukraine, the problems of 1934, the national prob- 
lem in the Ukraine, how the Communist Party 
works, and an exposure of counter-revolutionary 
plots of the Nazis aided by Ukrainian White 
Guards. 


THE BOLSHEVIKS DISCOVER 
SIBERIA 

by 3. Dae 6 ioc ccsesndvces $ .50 

How a long neglected land is being lifted out 
of its backwardness and developed for the benefit 
of all Soviet toilers. The country where Lenin 
and Stalin were exiled by the Tsar is no longer 
a prison-camp. There is romance and adventure 
in the story of the Soviet pioneers in Siberia. 


THE STATE OF THE SOVIET UNION 


by Joseph Stalin—Cloth $ .75—Paper $ .10 

A report of how and why Soviet planning is 
so successful, given to the memorable 17th Party 
Congress. 










@ Parachute-jumping has be- 
come popular in the Soviet 
Union. In the Moscow Park 
of Culture and Rest there is a 
high tower from which visitors 
practice jumping. A special 
device opens the parachute 


immediately. 
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QUESTIONS FROM OUR READERS 


Answered by Dr. ALCAN HIRSCH, American Engineer, Author of 
INDUSTRIALIZED RUSSIA 


Is Human Nature Changing in the Soviet Union? 


HE amazing new generation surprised 

me more than anything else in the Sov- 
iet Union. These eager young men and wo- 
men know nothing of the pre-revolutionary 
world except thru their history books. 
They have lost many of our common fears 
and conceptions. Their “psychology” is 
different than that of the young people in 
other countries. Their fundamental atti- 
tudes toward life are different. They have 
been conditioned in a collective not an in- 
dividualistic society, and the change which 
that makes in their way of life is tremend- 
ous. Anyone who believes that human na- 


ture cannot be changed should go to Soviet 
Russia and see that it can be and has been 
changed there. Not only agriculture but 
psychology has been collectivized. The 
new collective spirit is astounding, and its 
power and significance for the future can- 
not be exaggerated. In America we are 
accustomed to think first and last of our- 
selves—our personal comfort and advant- 
age. Over there the younger generation 
thinks primarily of the welfare of society 
—placing social benefit above personal 


considerations. 
e 


How Do Soviet Leaders Live? Is it True That They Live Luxuriously, 
as a Privileged Class, while the Ordinary Workers Starve or Live at 
the Bare Subsistence Level? 


HE popular idea that Soviet leaders 

live luxuriously in fine style is errone- 
ous. Stalin, like most Soviet officials, lives 
simply with his family in five small, simply 
furnished rooms in the Kremlin, where for- 
merly an unimportant Tsarist flunky lived. 
Stalin cares nothing for personal comfort 
or luxuries. He is invariably unostenta- 
tious both in manner and dress. He wears 
a simple military costume devoid of deco- 
rations, a long leather coat, a military cap, 
and high Russian boots. He travels about 
Moscow in an old Buick. This is typical. 
Many prominent foreigners visiting our 
Moscow apartment, commented on the fact 
that none of the Soviet leaders had all the 
comforts we had. 


Krupskaya, Lenin’s widow, works hard 
and lives and dresses simply and incon- 
spiciously. Ivy Litvinov, wife of the 
famous Soviet diplomat, does not live as 
wives of the diplomats of other countries 
usually live. She works too—she was for- 
merly a translator for the Moscow Daily 
News, and now teaches English. As the 
Litvinovs must entertain foreign diplo- 
mats, they have a more luxurious home 
than other Soviet leaders, but in their per- 
sonal lives are unpretentious. 

Nowhere else do the leaders of any 
country work as hard and receive so little 


material rewards as in Soviet Russia. I 
have known of cases where they have had 
to immerse their heads in cold water to be 
able to keep going, often long after mid- 
night, at some important job that had to 
be finished. They almost kill themselves 
with overwork. The seven-hour day of the 
average worker does not apply to the Com- 
munist leaders. 

They have a big job to do and their re- 
sponsibility is heavy. For any serious mis- 
take or failure to carry out their duties, a 
party member is punished more severely 
than an ordinary citizen. For the respon- 
sibilities of leadership, for bearing the 
heaviest burdens, the Communists get in- 
signficant material benefits. The highest 
paid positions are not usually held by party 
members. Soviet leaders cannot be ac- 
cused of graft, nor of craving riches. Most 
of the Bolsheviks have suffered years of 
privation, exile, imprisonment, under the 
Tsar, and they continue to live a life that 
would seem Spartan to most Americans, 
working as hard to build a socialist society 
as they did to bring about the revolution. 

I found most Soviet leaders capable and 
intelligent. They are realists and are will- 
ing to recognize and correct their mistakes. 
They welcome constructive criticism. 

+ 





@ The best pick-and-shovel brigade on Mos- 
cow's subway, the first section of which is 
nearing completion. The first seven miles will 
be finished for the November 7th celebrations. 





@ A group of happy young collective farmers 
who are being rewarded for their shock brigade 
work in the harvest by a special trip down the 
Volga to a rest home. 

















WORKERS! 


Safeguard your money 


If you want to keep your money in 


a safe place, to receive a good return, 
and yet have it readily available, 


then you should put your money into 


SOVIET GOVERNMENT 
7% Gold Bonds 


Your Money is Safe 


These bonds are backed by all the tre- 
mendous resources, the entire wealth and 
the good faith of the Soviet Union. They 
are the bonds of a nation which has had 
a steady economic advance in the face of 
a world-wide depression. Furthermore, the 
Soviet Union has scrupulously met every 
obligation throughout the sixteen years of 
its existence. This record has con- 
vinced even the most skeptical and antag- 
onistic of conservatives of its financial 
strength and integrity. 


¥ou Are Protected from Inflation 


The bonds are issued in units of 100 and 
1,000 gold roubles, and are based upon a 
fixed quantity of gold. (There are 
0.774234 grams of pure gold in each gold 
rouble.) Both interest and principal are 
paid to you in American dollars at the 
current rate of exchange. Thus, if the 
value of the dollar should be further re- 
duced, the amounts which you would re- 
ceive as interest or as principal would be 
correspondingly increased. As a matter 
of fact, Soviet Government gold bonds 
that were purchased a year ago have risen 
as much as 70% due to the reduction in 
the gold content of the dollar. 


Your Money Is Readily Available 


You have the guarantee of the State Bank 
of the U. S. S. R. that it will repurchase 
your bonds on demand at their full gold 
value plus interest at any time after one 
year from the date on which you buy them. 
However, should you desire to convert 
all or part of your holdings into cash dur- 
ing the first year, this firm will upon re- 
quest resell your bonds for you. 


Interest Is Paid Quarterly 


You receive your full interest payments 
in American dollars on January lst, April 
Ist, July Ist and October Ist, by deposit- 
ing your coupons with the Chase National 
Bank of New York, which is the official 
paying agent, or with your own local bank. 


For full information regarding these bonds, 
write Dept. SR-4 


Soviet American Securities Corp. 
30 Broad Street New York 
Tel. HAnover 2-5332 
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THESE ADVERTISERS SUPPORT THE F. S. U. 


YOU SHOULD SUPPORT THESE FRIENDLY ADVERTISERS 








Phone: ORchard 4-9319 


MANHATTAN LYCEUM 
Ukranian Labor Home, Inc. 


Elegant Large Hall for Mass Meetings, Entertainments, Balls, 
Weddings and Banquets 
66-68 EAST 4th STREET, NEW YORK 
Patronize this REAL WORKERS CENTER 


(That means you too) 





LIEBHOBER BROS.’ NO-TIP BARBER SHOP 
665 Allerton Avenue Bronx, N. Y. 





WEINRIT BROS.’ BARBER SHOP 
679 Allerton Avenue Bronx, N. Y. 





ANNE’S WEARING APPAREL 


683 Allerton Avenue Bronx, N. Y. 





Office Phone—STagg 2-8326 Inside Phone—STagg 2-9745-9740 


MARCY BATHS 
82-86 Marcy Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Most Modern Establishment of its kind in Brooklyn, N. Y. 


For Ladies For Men 
Mondays—Day and Night Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, 
Tuesdays to 12 P. M. Saturday, Sunday Day and Night 





Phone STagg 2-4138 Established 1856 


THEO BROUWER & SON 
Watchmakers and Jewelers—Guaranteed Watch Repairing 
DIAMONDS 
471 Grand Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





BERGER’S PRODUCTS, INC., DELICATESSEN 


3474 JEROME AVENUE BRONX, N. Y. 
Tel. OLinville 5-9638 





A good place to meet friends of the Soviet Union is the 


HUNGARIAN WORKERS HOME 
350 EAST 81ST STREET 
Real Hungarion Foods—Imported and Domestic Wines 


Gypsy Music Every Night. Phone REgent 4-9687 








BISHOP BROWN’S 


My Heresy 
The Bankruptcy of Christian Supernaturalism. 
Science and History. 
Each 25 Cents 
Heresy (Series of Lectures) 
Each 10 Cents 


THE BRADFORD-BROWN EDUCATIONAL CO. 
GALION, OHIO 


BOOKS 
























L. J. SCHULBERG, Pharmacist and Chemist 


276 So. Ist Street, at Marcy Avenue 


STagg 2-9274 BROOKLYN 





S. SAPEGA 
RESTAURANT BAR AND GRILL 


291-3 Kent Avenue Corner South 2nd Street, Brooklyn, N. -Y. 





ANDREW RICH 


90 South 4th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Groceries—Delicatessen 





O. MARTIN 
High Grade Meats, Poultry and Provisions 
Game in Season 


317 Wythe Avenue Tel. EVeergreen 8-7942 





DON’S BAR AND GRILL 


38 Marcy Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Where Style and Quality keep company with low prices 


REPUBLIC CLOAK & SUIT CO. 


COATS AND DRESSES 


READY MADE AND TO ORDER 
SPECIALIZING IN STOUT COATS 


335 Grand Street, between Marcy Avenue and Havemeyer Street 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





JUOZAS BLAZINSKAS 
BEER GARDEN 


105 Grand Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Tel. PUlaski 5-6909 
THE G. & J. MEAT MARKETS, Inc. 
Dealers in Prime Meats and Provisions 
325 Grand Street, 248 Humboldt Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





EVergreen 7-9327 


JOHN’S BAR AND GRILL 


142 North 5th Street, corner Bedford Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
New York State Liquor License N. R. L. 6834 





J. ABRAMS 


Coats, Suits, Dresses and Skirts 
391 Grand Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Speaks all Languages 
REASONABLE PRICES 
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YOUR TRIP TO THE USSR 


Full Value For Your Dollar 
a 


Arrangements are now being made for special wereere 3 


students and teachers groups to go to the Soviet U; 
& 


At Minimum Rates $187.75 and Up 
* 


| Visit Moscow, Leningrad, Kharkov, Kiev, 


Odessa and other cities 
« 


| Our long and thorough experience warrants you 


the best service. 
® 
Torgsin Orders 


sent through us are executed by mail or cable 


AT THE LOWEST RATES 


~WORLD TOURISTS, inc. 


175 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone: Algonquin 4-6656-7-8 
cd 
EXCURSION BOATS AND BUSES CHARTERED 
FOR ORGANIZATIONS AT LOWEST PRICES. 


INFLATION DOES NOT AFFECT . 
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| Columbus National’ Bank, 





in the 
| United States 





~TORGSIN 


STORES IN EVERY CITY 


of U. S. S. R. 


Torgsin Orders enable your relatives in 
Soviet Russia to purchase all sorts of 
domestic or imported articles at low prices. 








For orders on Torgsin apply to your local bank, companies. 
listed below, or their authorized agents 


Lincoln Trust Co., Providence 
The Pennsylvania Co., Philadelphia 
Tradesmen’s Nat’! Bank & Trust Co.. 
Union Savings Bank, Pittsburgh 
Amalgamated Trust and Savings 
Hias nk, Chicago 
5 Liberty Bank, Chicago 
Union Bank & Trust Co., Los Angeles 
Citizens National Trust & Savings 
Bank, Los Angeles 
The Anglo California National Bank 
of San Francisco 
American Trust Co., San Francisco 
Bank of America, California 
First National Bank, Portland 
U. S. National Bank, Portland 
First National Bank, Seattle 


Public Nat’l Bank & Trust Co. 
R.C.A. Communications, Inc. 
Union Tours, Inc. 

World Tourists, Inc. 
Bain —_ National Bayk, 


us Trish 


Providence 








Prices 
compare 
favorably 
with those 





General Representative in U.S.A. 
at Amtorg, 261 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 











MOONLIGHT SAIL and DANCE 


UP THE HUDSON 
ON THE STEAMER “AMBASSADOR" 





SATURDAY, JULY 21st, 


1934 





Splendid Entertainment and Refreshments 





Boat leaves N. R. Pier 1—South Ferry—7:30 P.M. 





Tickets in Advance 75c 


At the Boat $1.00 





Auspices: 


FRIENDS OF THE SOVIET UNION 
and THE NEW MASSES 














